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IS 
MUSICAL RESERVATION JUSTIFIABLE? 

By FRANCIS TOYE 

THE principal aesthetic controversy of the last three years 
may, I think, be described as a quarrel over the advantages 
or disadvantages of musical reservation. Prima facie, no 
doubt, it would appear ideal for an artist to have control over the 
production of his own work for all time, for the best music to be 
kept for the best people under the best possible conditions. But 
on second thoughts I believe that such a proceeding will be seen 
to favour rather than hinder Philistinism; because by focussing, 
so to speak, art-appreciation onto one point rather than encourag- 
ing a diffusion over the whole circle of human interests, it tends 
to divorce art from ordinary life altogether. 

Nobody will need to be reminded that the very kernel of this 
dispute lay in the question of the propriety of reserving Richard 
Wagner's "Parsifal" exclusively for Bayreuth. 

However, the question of the free performance of "Parsifal" 
is an old one and moreover settled, so that there is not much to be 
gained by any elaborate discussion of the point. Indeed at this 
time the interest of the "Parsifal" controversy lies in its theoretical 
rather than its practical application. Nevertheless it may not be 
without advantage to consider some of the objections offered to 
free performance of "Parsifal" before going on to the wider issues 
which that question raises; because, by so doing, we may, inci- 
dentally, help to clear the ground of a lot of rubbish that has been 
shot there by well-meaning but hopelessly sentimental writers 
about music. Moreover a consideration of the part often serves 
as an elucidation of the whole, especially when, as in the case of 
"Parsifal," the part may be said to dramatise the whole so 
satisfactorily. 

Now, to be married to a lady who speaks of you as a god and 
to be patronised by a king who suffers from neurasthenic megalo- 
mania, is an experience that the most robust of men can hardly be 
expected to undergo with impunity. Much less a man of a sensi- 
tive, excitable nature like Richard Wagner. Yet in his case both 
facts are undeniable, the latter being a matter of common knowledge, 
the former being guaranteed by a contemporary Italian admirer. 

us 
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Nor are they so trivial and unimportant as might appear at first 
sight, throwing, as they do, a real light on Wagner's mentality 
during the Bayreuth period, the period of his life, in fact, when he 
wrote "Parsifal" and made up his mind that nowhere else was 
suitable for its production. 

Here, once and for all, I want to make it quite clear that I am 
adopting no Nietzschean attitude as regards Wagner; I want to pay 
my humble tribute to his genius, to express my conviction that 
he is among the three greatest musicians of the world. But ad- 
miration for his music ought not to blind anyone to the fact that 
he did, very naturally and properly in a sense, suffer from "swollen 
head," and that as a theorist he is hopelessly inconsistent. You can 
prove almost as many incompatible things from Wagner's writings 
as from the Bible itself. Even about this very question of "Parsifal" 
he is not quite consistent. But we will return to that later. 

Everybody knows that there has lately raged in Europe a 
controversy almost theological in its bitterness as to the propriety 
of performing "Parsifal" outside Bayreuth. For 1914 has wit- 
nessed the expiration of the "Bayreuth" copyright. This prospect 
is more apparently, than the Wagnerian purists can bear. A year 
or two ago there arose a "Parsifal" party in the Reichstag, which 
talked of a law to have what Nietzsche would surely have con- 
sidered the ideal effect of practically preventing the performance 
of the music-drama any where.... in Germany! The Hohenzollerns 
themselves were drawn into the Wagnerian net together with a 
composer so unpopular in Royal circles as Richard Strauss and a 
socialist so unpalatable as Herman Bahr. Truly a wonderful 
catch for the fishers of Bayreuth ! 

The Hohenzollern objection to the freedom of "Parsifal" I 
have not had the honour of knowing. The Reichstag minority was 
so far as I could see purely sentimental; Strauss, standing for the 
divine — and in his case at any rate, extremely renumerative — 
right of composers, the doctrine in fact of "Componist tiber Alles," 
maintained that Wagner should be allowed to legislate for his own 
work in the manner of the Medes and Persians. Bahr wrote a 
pamphlet called "Parsifalschutz ohne Ausnahmegesetz" in which 
he managed to combine a great many excellent theories of aesthe- 
tics with a great many disagreeable remarks about people in 
general and established institutions in particular. 

To the free performance of "Parsifal" there are two main ob- 
jections founded on: 

(1) Wagner's own wishes. 

(2) The character of the work itself. 
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There is no doubt that Wagner wished to keep "Parsifal" for 
Bayreuth, in the same way, I believe, as he intended "The Ring" 
only for festival performance. It would be more accurate to say 
that this was the general trend of his wishes; for Wagner, if we 
may believe the eminently respectable authority of the "Frankfurter 
Zeitung," lapsed on at least one occasion from this ideal of high pro- 
tection. A few weeks before his death he is said to have suggested to 
Angelo Neumann, the impresario, that he might be permitted to 
perform "Parsifal," if his theatre were competent enough to do 
full justice to it. True he wrote in precisely the opposite sense 
to Ludwig in 1880, but the former fact, if accurate, as I have every 
reason to suppose it is, does prove that Wagner's very inconsistency 
saved him from being as superstitious as the Wagnerites. For in 
spite of Hermann Bahr's eloquent and imaginative description 
of the scene at the festival, what is this peculiar magic of Bayreuth? 
Nothing but a romantic superstition. Many people hold the 
performances at the Prinz-Regenten theatre in Munich to be 
better in every respect. After all, the only important point about 
festival-theatres and festival-performances is that they should, as 
Wagner said to Neumann, be competent enough to do full justice 
to the works performed. Granted this competence, it does not 
seem to me that it matters whether they take place in Bayreuth or 
Munich — or New York or Timbuctoo. The much-talked-of 
"atmosphere" is a question of sincerity and enthusiasm on the 
part of the producers and of sensitiveness, good- will and enthusiasm 
on the part of the audience; not of bricks, mortar, wood, marble, 
velvet, trees, flowers, beer — or any other of the material reasons 
animate and inanimate, liquid or solid, advanced by sentimental 
idealists. Moreover, even in' Wagner's time, the "atmosphere" 
of Bayreuth can hardly have satisfied the elect among the Wag- 
nerites. A contemporary critic informs us that at an official 
reception given to visitors "a military band played Gounod, 
Wagner and Keler-Bela!" This is surely just the kind of thing 
that the Wagner society of the day ought to have seen to. Indeed 
it is quite time that everybody realised that Wagner was not a 
good Wagnerite. For there were two Wagners, the musician and 
the prophet of Bayreuth. The prophet of Bayreuth presiding at 
banquets like a king and guarding rehearsals as jealously as the 
Grail — he hated journalists with the most admirable hatred — 
was of course above suspicion. But the musician had fits of quite 
indecent frivolity. He recognised this himself. It is said that 
once, after listening to some of Rossini's music, he burst into 
enthusiastic applause, and much to the surprise of a friend, 
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excused himself thus: "Ah, Rossini! How I love him! But, for 
Heaven's sake do not tell my Wagnerites; they would never for- 
give me." Moreover he admired Offenbach's comic operas greatly, 
recognising in them a musical grace and a spontaneity inherited 
in part at any rate from Mozart; while his tribute to the excellence 
of some of Meyerbeer's "Les Huguenots" is a sad trial of faith 
to the orthodox even today. In fact Wagner, being a musician 
and not a "cultured amateur," was ready to appreciate music of 
all kinds. For the musician has no musical position to keep up. 
Even at Bayreuth — though never, I expect, within the magic 
circle of Wahnfried — the musician sometimes peeped out from 
under the mantle of the prophet. Thus in a speech to a few friends 
on the day before the production of "Parsifal" Wagner supping at a 
kind of local "Gambrinus," expressed himself thus: 

Meine Herrschaften, wir Mitwirkende bei der Aufflihrung des 
"Parsifals," ich und die KUnstler alle, wir haben den Teufel im Leibe. 
Wenn Sie alle Morgen Abend nicht ebenfalls den Teufel im Leibe 
haben — dann ist es mit dem "Parsifal" nichts. 

Now there is nothing intrinsically remarkable about these 
words. Any musician, conscious of the forthcoming production 
of a masterpiece, might have used them. But I suggest that to 
ask your audience to have "the very devil in them" in order to 
appreciate properly a work which has been represented as a species 
of fifth musical gospel, which has been proclaimed too sacred for 
ordinary use, is a curious proceeding on the part of the author. 
But this brings us to the second objection to the free performance 
of "Parsifal," to wit that which is supposed to arise from the 
character of the work itself. 

Now, as everyone knows, "Parsifal" deals with the subject 
of the Grail and is in fact deeply influenced by Christian, or, more 
accurately, Roman Catholic mysticsm. Of course such a subject, 
appealing as it must, to the deepest emotions of many people 
demands the most serious presentation. It is easy to understand 
that great offence would be caused by a work like the amusing 
but scandalous parody of Germanicus, who makes the knights of 
the Grail sing the following chorus: 

Gralsritter sind wir alle hier 
Wir trinken nur Salvatorbier. 

But not even the Vatican or Bayreuth can legislate against 
parody; and in any case there is no question now of parody but of 
as excellent a production of the original as the resources of the 
theatre will permit. 
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Now I cannot pretend to understand exactly what the feelings 
of Roman Catholics may be on this subject. Some, I believe 
disapprove altogether. Others I know are enthusiastic. And as 
the Holy See is not in the least likely either to canonize or anathe- 
matize the author of "Parsifal, "even when he has been dead long 
enough to become half-legendary, I suppose we shall never find 
among them that wonderful unanimity which, as is well known, 
only Protestants have failed to remark in the opinions of the 
faithful. 

In the meantime one Roman Catholic writer assures us that he 
knows "qu'une chose plus belle que Parsifal : c'est n'importe quelle 
messe basse dans n'importe quelle eglise." — which to the English 
Protestant with some recollection of various "low masses" in Ital- 
ian or Spanish churches will seem one of the most unfortunate 
compliments ever penned. And to the Protestant who happens 
also to regard great music as something more than half divine it will 
appear little less than an insult. 

In any case it is perhaps well to remember that "Parsifal" is 
not a "Roman Catholic masterpiece" like, for instance, Elgar's 
"Dream of Gerontius," for the very good reason that Wagner's 
religion, if any, was different from Elgar's. Not the whole order 
of Jesuits can prove that the man who married the daughter of 
Liszt and the wife of von Biilow was a Roman Catholic "in spite 
of himself." I do not suppose for one instant that they want to, 
but from the manner in which many people, usually atheistical 
aesthetes, talk about "Parsifal" you might imagine that it had 
been written by St. Thomas Aquinas to music by St. Cecilia. 

As a matter of fact even supposing "Parsifal" to be purely 
Roman Catholic in inspiration, I do not see why it should be' 
banished from the ordinary stage. For in that case "Parsifal" 
would bear much the same relationship to Catholicism as "The 
Magic Flute' ' to Freemasonary , — and why a sincere Roman Catholic 
should be considered less capable than a sincere Freemason to 
behold the revelation of his mysteries the impartial observer will 
probably fail to understand. 1 It may be urged that a great deal of 
"The Magic Flute" is ludicrous while "Parsifal" is altogether 

'Unless, of course, he proceeds on the tacit and conventional assumption that only 
those religious people who happen also to be unreasonable need have their feelings 
considered at all. A reasonable agnostic, for instance, is never supposed to be shocked 
by anything or anybody, — not even by a bishop who talks as if his palace were connected 
with Heaven by a private wire. But immediately some opinion is put forward that dis- 
turbs the prejudices of the unthinking we hear a great deal of "bad taste," and "bad 
form" etc. To the sincerely and intelligently religious this "weaker brethren" method 
of treatment must appear very insulting. 
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solemn. Perhaps. But is there anything more absurd in "The 
Magic Flute" than the scene in the last act of "Parsifal" where, 
according to that industrious if outmoded couple, H. and F. 
Corder, "Titurel, for the moment reanimated raises himself in 
benediction in his coffin?" 

Of course when I refer to ' 'The Magic Flute" in this connection 
I am not thinking of Papageno and Papagena and all the silly 
interpolations of Schikaneder, but of "The Magic Flute" of 
Giesecke, which Mr. E. J. Dent in his admirable book, "Mozart's 
Operas" has quite conclusively shewn to be symbolical of Free- 
masonry. With this "Parsifal" really has something in common 
even down to quite, unexpected details. What for instance is 
"The Queen of the Night" but Kundry; and does not "Parsifal" 
in his dealings with the Flower Maidens remind us more than a 
little of Tamino's refusal to flirt with the Three Ladies? But while 
"The Magic Flute" was fortunate, or, if you prefer it, unfortunate 
enough to be born in the eighteenth century, "Parsifal" is a 
typical product of the romantic movement. And a sense or indeed 
a love of humour was not a leading characteristic of the romantics. 

Properly to compare the products of different epochs you must 
not forget to consider the different conditions of those epochs. And, 
that done, I see little essential difference between Giesecke and 
Mozart on the one hand and Wagner on the other. Even if it were 
true, moreover, that in Wagner's day no other theatre was "ser- 
ious" enough to produce "Parsifal" that is emphatically not true 
to-day. The condition of the European theatre has, during the 
last forty years, improved beyond measure — especially, of course, 
in Germany. There are at least a dozen theatres where" Parsifal" 
could be produced as well as at Bayreuth and twice or thrice as 
many again where it could be produced adequately. It is absurd 
to argue from Wagner's pronouncement at a time when the 
theatres were not yet accustomed to Wagnerian productions as a 
matter of course. It is as if we insisted on our railways being 
bound to some law that George Stephenson laid down for his first 
steam-engine or on our hospitals being strictly limited to the 
practices approved by the late Lord Lister. Art, to be alive, must 
be continually adapting itself to changed conditions and new 
aesthetic standards. For art, at least, amply justifies M. Bergson's 
contention that movement is reality. 

However, whether we like it or not, "Parsifal" has been per- 
formed outside of Bayreuth. For my part, however, having given 
my reasons for thinking that "Parsifal" ought to take its chance 
in the repertory along with the masterpieces of other composers, I 
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venture to maintain that what may be called the whole "Parsifal" 
school of thought is a vicious one, likely to have the same effect 
on our theatre and, consequently, on our civilisation as "temper- 
ance" legislation has had on English public houses. 

This school of thought is really founded on Herman Bahr's 
praise of Bayreuth as having "nothing in common with the in- 
famous 'everydayness' of our civilisation." Now I am not con- 
cerned to deny the infamy, the vulgarity, the commercialism of 
our civilisation which I detest as heartily as anybody. Nor yet 
do I deny that a pilgrimage, of the kind that people make to Bay- 
reuth, is often a beautiful thing. Pilgrimage in fact as Doctor 
Johnson truly observed "may be reasonable or superstitious ac- 
cording to the principles upon which it is performed," and we of 
modern England do not recognise the value sufficiently. 

But to recognise this fact is not by any means to admit the 
Bayreuth contention that a pilgrimage is necessary to a proper 
appreciation of a certain portion of Wagner's music. Indeed, as this 
particular pilgrimage is decidedly expensive, people of ordinary means 
have hitherto been forced by the practical impossibility of under- 
taking it at all, with the result that "Parsifal" was to the middle class 
as much a synonym for luxury as a 80 h.p. motor car or furs of sable. 

Indeed the result of the "Parsifal" school of thought, were it 
generally accepted, would be to divorce all great art from everyday 
life even more than is the case at present; and this is surely the 
worst thing that could possibly happen. Nothing is more distress- 
ing than to consider the abyss by which art and life are sundered 
under modern conditions. Art in fact is become a luxury (and 
musical art a very expensive luxury) instead of a necessity for every 
normal, educated human-being. The mere fact that people ask 
questions like "Are you musical?" or "Do you like pictures?" 
proves how low our aesthetic standard is. It ought to be considered 
as silly to ask a man questions of this kind as to enquire whether he 
"liked sleeping" or was an invariable eater. That every human 
being is capable of different degrees of sound and colour-apprec- 
iation is obviously true enough. But that every man, woman and 
child, with the exception of a few freaks, takes pleasure in sound and 
colour to some extent is more obvious still. In fact these questions 
are precisely similar to the mid- Victorian formula: "Do you keep 
up your reading?" — except that as, now-a-days, everybody reads, 
the remark seems unnecessary and idiotic even to the most maiden 
of ladies in the most cathedral of cities. Still it is, in reality, no 
more ridiculous than the others. Unfortunately many people, 
intelligent people, still regard the arts, especially the hearing and 
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the practice of music, as they used to regard the reading of books, 
to wit as something very solemn and rather mysterious for which 
a definite time must be put aside. 

Now this, I think, is almost entirely due to the romantic 
atmosphere with which the nineteenth century surrounded the 
arts. The artist has long been regarded as a creature essentially 
remote from other men. He is in fact according to different idio- 
syncrasies either invested with a halo of glory or branded with the 
mark of the Beast. He is never suffered to be natural, or to take 
himself for granted. In short the modern world talks a great deal 
about Art — with an inflated capital A — and forgets about craft 
altogether, whereas the two are, or ought to be, inseparable. The 
result is, as you would expect, the marked tendency to megalo- 
mania and neurosis of modern European artists on the one hand and 
the militant materialism of the modern European public on the 
other. Both have, in their different ways, paid the penalty for 
getting their views of life out of focus. 

Wherefore it seems to me that the most pressing need of 
modern times is to bring the conception of the artist as primarily 
a craftsman back into common use. This view of the artist is 
now-a-days commonly supposed to be derogatory to art; but quite 
erroneously. In what was probably the greatest period of pic- 
torial and plastic art, the Italian Renaissance, the painter and the 
sculptor and the worker in metals were regarded in very much the 
same way as we regard the workmen who decorate our houses. 
It is quite pathetic to read of a man whose name is now world- 
famous begging for a little more ultramarine to finish off his 
work to his liking. He had no illusions as to "Art for Art's sake." 
He was, of course, highly regarded because patrons in those days 
valued talent at its proper worth, but he remained a skilled 
workman by profession not, as now, an independent gentleman of 
uncertain temper. I have been told by those who are more 
competent to speak on the subject than I that it is not unlikely 
that this very fact of being forced to work with limited materials 
and for a specific object served to develop all the artistic qualities 
in the craftsmen of the time. That may be so. As a not alto- 
gether dissimilar instance I would venture to point out that English 
domestic architecture, which concerns itself solely with the prac- 
tical necessity of providing what are admittedly the most comfort- 
able houses in the world, does, as a matter of fact, produce far 
more satisfactory results, judged solely from the aesthetic point 
of view, than the school of English architecture which endeavours 
to erect public buildings intended primarily to look beautiful. 
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Now in latter years there has, of course, been a movement 
started by William Morris and revived quite recently, though in a 
very different manner by Mr. Roger Fry and others to bring the 
art of colour into direct relationship with house-decoration. But 
the art of sound still pursues the way marked out for it, I regret to 
say, by Beethoven and Wagner. Of course both these composers 
had the very best intentions, to wit, to raise music to a more serious 
level, but, unwittingly, they inaugurated a tendency which, I 
fancy, they would have been the first to deprecate, the tendency 
towards the isolation of music and musicians from the every-day 
life of the people. Both Beethoven and Wagner, it must be 
remembered, were typically romantic by temperament. They were, 
naturally enough, in full reaction against that eighteenth-century 
levity which treated Mozart as an ordinary flunkey. Fully con- 
scious of their own greatness they proclaimed the right of the artist 
to complete expression of his personality, never dreaming, as I 
guess, that their followers, to achieve this admirable ideal, would 
claim exemption from the ordinary musical routine of their day. 

For that really is what has happened. I can think of no 
contemporary composer of the front rank, except Stravinski, who 
writes regularly for a theatre or an organisation of any kind. 
Yet the best musical compositions the world has known were 
written by an organist for a rather incompetent choir and an in- 
different organ at Leipsic. Some of the finest symphonies were 
"turned out" for various patrons very much as our musical comedy 
composers "turn out" music for Mr. George Edwardes. There is 
nothing paralysing to musical invention in writing to order or for 
money so long as the composer is not expected to lower his own 
standard of taste in the process. 

That of course is the basis of all the trouble at the present 
day. The public taste is, on the whole, bad and so the good 
composers do not supply music for the every-day. life of the people. 
Yet, until they do, the public taste must remain in a varying degree 
of badness. The vicious circle would seem to be complete. 

Formerly, of course, the difficulty did not arise, because 
music was written not so much for the public as for patrons, but 
with the advent of democracy the question has assumed a different 
as well as a wider aspect, and the whole bias of modern legislation 
tends to make the race of patrons even less numerous in the future 
than it is as present. Besides, it is often forgotten that the mere 
possession of money cannot make a discriminating patron. Indeed, 
to be such an one, a great deal of natural taste and hard work are 
necessary. And an indiscriminating patron usually does more 
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harm than no patron at all. So that it is hopeless, I think, to 
expect salvation now-a-days from patrons, still less from their 
amorphous modern successors, the State and the Municipality. 

The only hope is to tackle the problem boldly, to contrive to 
bring the composers and the people face to face. And as the people 
shows but small sign of wishing to climb higher let the composers 
come down from their isolated heights and try to meet them a 
little more than half way. In plain words, I would like to see our 
most talented composers everywhere, in the organ-lofts writing 
services and anthems for their choirs, cantatas for the local choral 
societies, a string quartet or two for the best players of the district; 
in the conductor's chair of the theatres writing incidental music for 
plays and perhaps small ballets, condescending if their talents 
happened to have some kinship to those of Offenbach and Sullivan, 
to think kindly of musical comedy occasionally, briefly, in every 
musical situation conceivable producing compositions primarily 
intended to satisfy the immediate requirements of their various 
offices. To portray, even in outline, the organisation of our music 
on such lines would require an article — a very long article — to 
itself. Suffice it to say here that such an idea does not preclude 
the possibility of composers writing some works on larger lines 
than have been indicated. There would always be the one or two 
who possessed either private means of their own or had acquired 
leisure and fame enough to specialise in would-be masterpieces. 
But now-a-days the word "masterpiece" is sadly overworked. 
Every young composer seems to think that he is expected to write 
important compositions for huge orchestras, consciously to make 
one bid at least for a place in the musical repertory as permanent 
as that enjoyed by Beethoven or Wagner or Mozart. As a matter 
of fact everybody knows that even of the great masters compara- 
tively few compositions have stood the test of time. The lesser 
men would, it seems to me, be better employed in fulfilling, in the 
best possible manner, the musical requirements of their generation 
instead of bothering their heads about posterity and greatness. 
Indeed now-a-days we hear far too much about greatness and 
not nearly enough about music. 

Of course, should anything so unlikely as the practical realisa- 
tion of this suggested ideal come to pass, all of us who, like the 
author, are primarily interested in the complicated developments 
of modern music would suffer very considerably. We should have 
to bear, for a considerable time at any rate, with the almost 
complete absence of just the music we particularly affect. It were 
idle to deny that this would be a loss, a loss which some of us 
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would feel more than we could say. But, for my part, I would make 
the sacrifice tomorrow did I know that music could thereby be es- 
tablished on a more solid foundation. At present the whole 
structure of our musical life rests on the most unstable foundation. 
It is practically built on a marsh, with the critical eclectic and the 
wealthy dilettante as sole supports. And unless we can grout it 
with the cement of "every dayness" we may witness the most ap- 
palling collapse at any time. The whole modern, "Parsifal" 
school of thought — though not, I believe, the original "Parsifal" 
ideal as formulated by Wagner or even by his friends and relations 
— tends to make this operation more and more difficult. In 
practice, whatever it may do in theory, it begins by reserving the 
best music for a few initiaties and ends by providing music- 
festivals for wealthy Cosmopolitans and Jews. Certainly we have, 
thereby, acquired a higher standard of musical performance and 
probably we owe to it the amazingly rapid development of Euro- 
pean music. But rapid development can be paid for too highly. 
In this case the price has been that divorce between our music and 
our every-day life which may lead to eventual bankruptcy. In 
short our music today represents not our civilisation but the tastes 
of an infinitesimal minority. To some extent that has always been 
true of the very best music at all times, but, in days when the 
aristocratic principle was commonly accepted, the fact, though 
regrettable, had no practical importance. Perhaps our music then is 
better than our civilisation. I believe it is. Nevertheless the 
point is not its merit so much as its stability. How long should 
or can any democratic civilisation support an art better than 
itself? 



